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The Mirror, the Qnoma, and the Soul: 
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Formula of Babai the Great 


Abstract: Various reasons have been suggested for the addition of “two qnome” 
to the traditional Antiochene christological formula (two natures in one person) 
of the Church of the East. These reasons can be found in wide-ranging fields that 
are often intertwined. Primarily, linguistic differences have caused much confu- 
sion, since qnoma was a term often used as a Syriac translation of the Greek term 
hypostasis, some circles almost identifying qnoma with “person,” and others 
aligning the term with “nature.” Further reasons derive from Church history, 
logic, epistemology and politics. Such motives will be discussed in this paper in 
connection with the challenges Babai encountered. After a short description of 
various aspects of Babai’s Christology and some contemporary sources, it will 
be argued that another motive has been hitherto neglected: ascetic mysticism. 
This new perspective focuses on the asceticism of the monks, which was aimed 
at finding the highest truth and required the purification of the individual soul. 
Sometimes, the soul was not only associated closely with the human gnoma, but 
also compared to a mirror that might reflect the light of Christ, just as Christ was 
considered to be the perfect representation of God. This might have resulted in an 
intrinsic motive of the monks to recognize an individual human gnoma in Christ, 
and might therefore have been an additional motive for their spiritual leader Babai 
to defend the two-qnome doctrine. It probably also worked the other way around: 
an integration and elaboration of the two-qnome doctrine in ascetic mysticism 
also was a means to gain more general acceptance of the doctrine. 
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Introduction 


Babai the Great (551-628) is generally thought to have played an important role 
in the official introduction and defence of the christological formula “two natures 
and two gnome in one person,” which was to remain the distinctive norm for the 
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Church of the East since its official introduction in the beginning of the seventh 
century. Babai had to defend this new christological formula against internal and 
external opponents. He was faced with a church already weakened by Miaphysites 
who propagated one nature (and one qnoma) in Christ, but its orthodoxy was 
also questioned by the Byzantines. These three main Christian streams which 
had arisen at the end of the fifth century in the Persian-Syrian world often fought 
each other bitterly, particularly the Dyophysites and Miaphysites in Mesopotamia. 
However, the differences between the diverse parties were not always sharp, and 
Sebastian Brock offers therefore a model that acknowledges a broader spectrum of 
the diverse christological doctrines.’ Within his church, Babai’s polemics were in 
particular directed against Henana, the director of the famous theological School 
of Nisibis. Babai accused him not only of teaching one qnoma and of allying with 
the Miaphysites, but also of other heresies. As this internal conflict within the 
Church of the East not only had to do with Christology, but was also intertwined 
with several issues of epistemology, dissension among monks and fluctuating al- 
liances with worldly leaders, it is not clear to what extent these issues contributed 
to Babai’s new formula. This paper will therefore first discuss the background 
leading to the challenges Babai encountered and also some of the explanations 
proposed. It will further point out indications for another—intrinsic—motive of 
ascetics that might have required the recognition of a human gnoma in Christ. 
Such indications are found in metaphors of mirrors and coins, which Babai ap- 
plied to clarify his Christology and epistemology. 

Babai can be considered an unofficial leader of the Church of the East during 
the time the Persian emperor Khosrau, to whom the Church was subject, forbade 
the installation of a new catholicos (608-628). The Church of the East officially 
defended the new doctrine in the presence of Khosrau at a debate in 612 with the 
Miaphysites and also pleaded with him to allow them a new catholicos. When 


1 Cf. Sebastian Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East in the Synods of the Fifth 
to Early Seventh Centuries: Preliminary Considerations and Materials,” in Aksum-Thyateira: 
A Festschrift for Archbishop Methodios (ed. George Dragas; London, 1985), (125-142) 131-133, 
repr. in idem, Studies in Syriac Christianity (Variorum Collected Studies Series 357; Hampshire, 
1992; repr., 2001), XII; idem, “The Church of the East in the Sasanian Empire up to the Sixth 
Century and its Absence from the Councils in the Roman Empire,” in Syriac Dialogue 1: First 
Non-Official Consultation on Dialogue within the Syriac Tradition (ed. Alfred Stirnemann and 
Gerhard Wilfinger; Vienna, 1994), 69-86; idem, “The Christology of the Church of the East,” 
in Traditions and Heritage of the Christian East (ed. Dmitry Afinogenov and Alexey Muraviev; 
Moscow, 1996), (159-179) 163-164, repr. in idem, Fire from Heaven (Variorum Collected Studies 
Series 863; Aldershot, 2006), III. 
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Khosrau was murdered in 628, Babai was immediately offered the position, which 
he however refused, dying not long after.’ 

Babai studied medicine in Nisibis and attended its famous theological school. 
Later, he joined Abraham of Kashkar who recently had reformed monasticism in 
his new monastery of Izla (also called the Great Monastery) for which he had made 
rules in 570/571. Both events might have had to do with the contested appoint- 
ment of Henana of Adiabene between 571 and 573 as new director of the School 
of Nisibis.» The new monastery defended and fostered the Antiochene tradition 
of the Church of the East, which not only emphasized the human nature of Christ 
but also guarded his transcendent divine nature, and which was defined in the 
formula “two natures in one parsopa.” This strong adherence to the East Syrian 
orthodoxy followed the point of view of the clergy who in the synods of 554 and 
576 had tried to bind a varied range of monastic circles more to the hierarchy of 
the church. The monastery became a famous model for a reformed monasticism 
that was characterized by a very strict solitary, ascetic, and prayerful life. The 
reform movement probably included celibacy as well, but this was neglected 
when monks could live together with wives and children. In 604, when Babai 
became the third abbot of the Great Monastery of Izla, he was eager to restore the 
strict discipline and therefore cleared the monastery of the married monks and 
their quarters. Especially his uncompromising actions against these monks and 
their families prompted many other monks to leave the monastery as well. From 
608/609 Babai was also entrusted with the oversight of the northern monasteries 
at the request of the three metropolitans involved.’ 

Babai is said to have written about 83 treatises, but only a small number 
have survived. Among these are three entirely christological works: The Liber de 


2 Cf. Geevarghese Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai the Great (Pontifical Oriental Institute 
of Religious Studies 49; Kottayam-Paderborn, 1982), 12-15. 

3 Henana probably could only be officially installed as director in 573, after the death of Paul 
the metropolitan of Nisibis. Cf. Jean M. Fiey, Nisibe: Métropole syriaque orientale et ses suffra- 
gants des origines a nos jours (CSCO 388, Subsidia 54; Leuven, 1977), 54-55; Luise Abramowski, 
“Martyrius-Sahdona and Dissent in the Church of the East,” in Controverses des Chrétiens dans 
lIran sassanide (ed. Christelle Jullien; Cahiers de Studia Iranica 36; Chrétiens en terre d’Iran 2; 
Paris, 2008), (13-27) 19. 

4 Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 1-16 offers an extended survey of the sources 
and its biography is followed here in general. See also: Till Engelmann, “Babai der Grofe,” in 
Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 28 (Nordhausen, 2007), 64-67. 
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Unione,’ the short Tractatus Vaticanus 178,° and an untitled text in the Nestorian 
Collection of Christological Texts.’ Babai described the ascetic way to a higher 
knowledge in his Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus.* Other ascetic 
works preserved are: Canons for Monks, acommentary on the Spiritual Law of Mark 
the Monk (Marcus Eremita), and the probably inauthentic Ascetic Counsels.? 


1 Challenges 
1.1 Advocates of the one nature and/or one qnoma 


The defence against Miaphysite propaganda seems to have become of vital im- 
portance to the Church of the East. The rivalry had been given a new momentum 
after Khosrau had started to conquer Byzantine provinces around 603. He now 
tactically favoured the Miaphysites living there and subsequently those close 
by. He also deported to Persia large numbers of Christians from the countries he 
had conquered, increasing Miaphysite influence there.” In the year 608, Khosrau 
also started to paralyse the leadership of the Church of the East by denying it a 
new catholicos, exiling several bishops and allowing Miaphysites to confiscate 


5 Babai, Liber de unione (CSCO 79, Vaschalde; trans. CSCO 80, Vaschalde). The Syriac title is: 
hrosina aa gia dso hase dra hamire Js (“On the divinity, the humanity and the 
parsopa of the union”). 

6 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus 178 (CSCO 79 [Appendix], 291-307 Vaschalde; trans. CSCO 80 [Ap- 
pendix], 235-247 Vaschalde). This text has come to us in a single manuscript of the 8th century 
(Codex Vat. Syr. 178, f. 229-234b, 228, 236). 

7 Babai, untitled text X (ed. Luise Abramowski and Alan E. Goodman, A Nestorian Collection of 
Christological Texts [2 Vols.; Oriental Publications 18-19; Cambridge, 1972], vol. 1, 207-209; trans 
ibid., vol. 2, 123-125). 

8 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium (ed. and trans. Wilhelm Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus 
[Abhandlungen der KGniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, N.F. 13,2; Berlin, 1912]). The christological statements are in line with those 
of the Synodicon Orientale, but the two-qnome Christology is not explicitly expressed here. This 
work was therefore most probably written before 612. 

9 Cf. Sebastian Brock, “Babai the Great (ca. 551-628),” in idem et al., Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictio- 
nary of the Syriac Heritage (Piscataway, 2011), (49-50) 49, with references. Till Engelmann holds 
that Babai did not write Ascetic Counsels, cf. Till Engelmann, “ ‘Einige hilfreiche Ratschlage zum 
asketischen Leben’: Ein Werk Babais des Grofen?,” in Gotteserlebnis und Gotteslehre: Christliche 
und islamische Mystik im Orient (ed. Martin Tamcke; Wiesbaden, 2010), 101-107. 

10 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 43; Louis Duchesne, LEglise au VIe 
Siécle (Paris, 1925), 320, 373-374. 
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its churches.” Additionally, Babai had to oppose not only the Miaphysite emphasis 
on the one nature (and one hypostasis), as it had been defended most vigorously 
by Philoxenus of Mabbug (t+ 523) and by Severus of Antioch (+ 538), but also 
the Neo-Chalcedonian doctrine (553) of the one composite hypostasis (hyposta- 
sis synthetos), which was propagated by the Byzantine Emperor Justinian.” The 
argumentation might also have demanded a more refined use of Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic concepts current at that time. 

The debate had escalated at the council of Ephesus in 431, which condemned 
the Antiochene Christology. This and the events surrounding it left their marks 
on the history of the East Syrian Church. The council was highly influenced by 
Cyril of Alexandria, who rejected the Antiochene emphasis on the two natures in 
Christ, defending rather the doctrine that after the union Christ had one nature 
and one hypostasis. He accused his Antiochene rival Nestorius of teaching two 
hypostaseis or even two Sons. In reaction to Cyril’s accusations, Nestorius devel- 
oped a Christology of two hypostaseis in his apologetic Liber Heraclidis written 
at the end of his life, but this remained unknown for a long time in Persia. The 
one-hypostasis Christology was to remain dominant in Byzantine Christology. In 
451, the Byzantine Council of Chalcedon defined a christological formula accord- 
ing to which Christ has two natures concurring in one prosopon and one hypos- 
tasis (this is rendered in Syriac as “concurring in one parsopa and one gnoma” 
[mi rare asia reac ia aslal),” while both natures keep their property. The 
union was characterized by four qualities: without confusion, without change, 
without division and without separation.” As to most Syriac speaking theologians 
hypostasis (qnoma) implied nature, the expression “one hypostasis” was illogical 
to Syriac speaking Miaphysites, because the Chalcedonian formula also acknowl- 


11 Cf. Gerrit J. Reinink, “Babai the Great’s ‘Life of George’ and the Propagation of Doctrine in the 
Late Sasanian Empire,” in Portraits of Spiritual Authority: Religious Power in Early Christianity, 
Byzantium & the Christian Orient (ed. Jan W. Drijvers and John W. Watt; Leiden, 1999), repr. in 
idem, Syriac Christianity under Late Sasanian and Early Islamic Rule (Variorum Collected Studies 
Series 831; Aldershot, 2005), (171-193) 180-181; Michael G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest 
(2d ed.; New York, 2005), 350-351. 

12 Babai referred to the composite hypostasis as asim rare (qnoma mrakba). Cf. Babai, Liber 
de unione 3,9 (101,3 V.; trans. 70-71 V.). 

13 Timotheus Aelurus, Contra eos qui dicunt duas naturas (PO 13, 230,7-8 Nau). This text con- 
tains the West Syrian Version in British Museum Add. 12,156, f. 41r-v (PO 13, 228,9-230,11 Nau). 
14 dovyyuTWS, aTpENTWC, AdLaIpETWS, AXwpiotws (Concilium Chalcedonense, Symbolum [ACO 
2,1,2, 129,23-130,3 Schwartz]). See also Theresia Hainthaler, “A Short Analysis of the Definition 
of Chalcedon and Some Reflections,” The Harp 20 (2006): (317-331) 328-331. 
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edged two natures, and they therefore rejected Chalcedon to such an extent that 
they were even called Anti-Chalcedonians.” 

Within the Church of the East, discussions arose on how to integrate the con- 
cept of qnoma into the Antiochene formula. Supporters of the strict Antiochene 
Dyophysitism, who sometimes were pejoratively called Nestorians, could not but 
interpret one qnoma as one nature, which they could not accept. The Chalce- 
donian formula formed, however, the base for the Christology of the Byzantine 
Emperor Justinian (527-565). He convoked in 553 a council in Constantinople, 
which made decisions to please the Miaphysites, but had a great impact on the 
Church of the East: It ratified the formula of the one hypostasis synthetos, and 
condemned (again) the Antiochene Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, his 
defenders and any Nestorianism. Because of its rejection of the hypostasis syn- 
thetos, the Church of the East was accused of teaching two hypostaseis, which 
was considered to imply teaching the doctrine of two persons or of two Sons. The 
rejection of the title Theotokos for Mary was also condemned and seen as a mark 
of Nestorianism.” As several christological terms were used in diverse and even 
opposite ways, which formed part of the problems, it was moreover declared that 
hypostasis (Syriac qnoma) was the same as person (Syriac parsopa) and not as 
physis (“nature”), whereas physis was the same as ousia. But no definitions were 
given. The decision that “nature” and hypostasis were not considered homonyms 
any more was directed against the Cyrillian Miaphysites. The Church of the East, 
however, did not accept the decisions and kept its own terminology, while the 
Miaphysites associated ousia not with “nature” but rather with parsopa. Thus the 
misunderstandings caused by the different terminologies continued. 

The etymology of the term qnoma is not clear, but it may derive from the 
Syriac verb qum.” The fourth century theologian Ephrem, who remained famous 


15 See for the discussions on terminology: Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East in 
the Synods” (see note 1), 130-132. See also below, section 1.2. 

16 Cf. Alois Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche 2,2: Die Kirche von Konstantinopel 
im 6. Jahrhundert (Freiburg, 2004), 464-470. 

17 Cf. Louis R. M. Sako, “Etude du contenu,” in idem, Lettre christologique du Patriarche syro- 
oriental IShd‘yahb II de Gdald (Rome, 1983), (101-136) 102-103. Qum (jas) has a wide range of 
meanings. The most important are: “to rise, stand” and “to be established” or “fixed.” Further 
can be mentioned: “to persevere, to come into a state, to exist, come into being, to stand firm.” 
The seventh century catholicos Isho‘yahb III knew that Greeks called gnoma a hypostasis 
(carnal ass’) and he described it as Rea.an0 wharoma reana —“Stability, subsistence and 
substance” (ISh6‘yahb III, Liber Epistularum M-7 [CSCO 11, 135 Duval]). All these terms derive 
from jxa9; cf. Robert Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus 2 (Oxford, 1901), 3522-3538; Sokoloff, A 
Syriac Lexicon (A Translation form the Latin, Correction, Expansion, and Update of C. Brockel- 
mann’s Lexikon Syriacum; Winona Lake, Ind., 2009), 1330-1333. 
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among both Syrian denominations, already used the term in various ways, which 
resembled those for hypostasis.** As the Syriac term gnoma had several meanings 
that could vary within different settings, it caused many misunderstandings. The 
confusion was not confined to that period: when qnoma is given different trans- 
lations in secondary literature, the difficulties are only compounded. This study 
chooses therefore not to translate gnoma but to use only the Syriac term. 

Luise Abramowski and Gerrit J. Reinink hold that the new East Syrian doctrine 
of two qnome was mainly a reaction to the Neo-Chalcedonian one hypostasis syn- 
thetos.” An important contributing circumstance was the fact that since 540 the 
Church of the East could use the Syriac translation of the recently rediscovered 
Liber Heraclidis of Nestorius, in which the formula of two natures, two qnome 
and one parsopa, was expressed. Abramowski excludes the possibility that other 
sources had caused the change in the traditional Antiochene formula, which was 
still used in the acts of the synods prior to 612. The use of gnoma in their christologi- 
cal formula might have led to conflicting positions within the School of Nisibis.”° 


1.2 Polemics within the Church of the East and the School of 
Nisibis 


The christological discussions within the School of Nisibis on the use of gnoma 
are supposed to have led to two rival streams, with one defending one gnoma 


18 Ute Possekel shows four groups of meanings for the term qnoma. Firstly, it can indicate a 
material or corporeal substance. Secondly, it can mean the real existence or actual reality of 
something. Thirdly, it may refer to the essence or inner nature and fourthly, the person or self. 
Cf. Ute Possekel, Evidence of Greek Philosophical Concepts in the Writing of Ephrem the Syrian 
(CSCO 580; Leuven, 1999), 65-78. 

19 Cf. Luise Abramowski, “Die Christologie Babais des Groen,” in Symposium Syriacum, 1972: 
célebré dans les jours 26-31 octobre 1972 a l'Institut Pontifical Oriental de Rome (ed. Ignatius Ortiz 
de Urbina; Orientalia Christiana Analecta 197; Rome, 1974), (219-244) 221-222; Gerrit J. Reinink, 
“Tradition and the Formation of the ‘Nestorian’ Identity in Sixth- to Seventh-Century Iraq,” in 
Religious Origins of Nations? The Christian Communities of the Middle East (ed. Bas ter Haar 
Romeny; Church History and Religious Culture 89,1; Leiden, 2009), (217-250) 222, 230. 

20 Nestorius, Liber Heraclidis 2,1 (ed. Paul Bedjan, Nestorius: Le Livre d’Héraclide de Damas 
[Paris, 1910], 291; 304-305). Cf. Abramowski, “Martyrius-Sahdona” (see note 3), 18-19; Luise 
Abramowski, “Die nachephesinische Christologie der edessenischen Theodorianer,” in Edessa 
in hellenistisch-rémischer Zeit: Religion, Kultur und Politik zwischen Ost und West: Beitrdige des 
internationalen Edessa-Symposiums in Halle an der Saale, 14.-17. Juli 2005 (ed. Lutz Greisiger, 
Claudia Rammelt, and Jiirgen Tubach; Beiruter Texte und Studien 116; Wiirzburg, 2009), (1-10) 
1-2; Abramowski, “Die Christologie Babais des Groen” (see note 19), 221-222. 
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and the other two gnome. The doctrine of two qnome is for the first time encoun- 
tered explicitly in accounts of a discussion in 562-563 between Justinian and a 
delegation of the Church of the East headed by Paul, the Bishop of Nisibis.” Ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Seert, the bishops tried to explain to Justinian that 
neither the nature could exist without gnoma (5%) nor the gnoma without nature, 
and that therefore the two natures could not be one single gqnoma.” But the at- 
tempts for better understanding failed.”? A Miaphysite account of the conversation 
also contains the new formula. For instance: “The mystery of the mdabbranuta 
(hhasiaay) Stays and is as it is, in one unity of the parsopa of the two kyane and 
two qnome.”** 

Generally, Henana of Adiabene is seen as the representative of the one-qnoma 
stream in the School of Nisibis. After the death of Paul of Nisibis in 573, who had 
defended the two-gnome formula and had removed Henana from the School of 
Nisibis due to his unorthodox Christology, Henana officially could become direc- 
tor. He probably replaced the former director Isho‘yahb I, who left the school 
somewhere between 567 and 571 and became catholicos a decade afterwards. 
Henana was responsible for biblical exegesis until circa 610.” The Synods of 585, 
596, and 605, which confirmed the authority of Theodore and did not accept any 


21 Adam Becker, however, suggests that the Paul mentioned in this delegation could not have 
been a bishop, but that he was a teacher of the School of Nisibis who had contacts with the 
Justinian court. Adam H. Becker, commentary to Barhadbeshabba, Historia ecclesiastica 32 in 
idem, trans., Sources for the Study of the School of Nisibis (Translated Texts for Historians 50; 
Liverpool, 2008), (47-85) 84. 

22 This Chronicle was compiled in Arabic, not earlier than the ninth century. Historia Nestoriana 
(Chronicle of Seert) 32 (PO 7, 188 Scher). 

23 Cf. Antoine Guillaumont, “Justinien et l’Eglise de Perse,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23/24 
(1969/1970): (39-66) 51-53, with references; idem, “Un colloque entre orthodoxes et théologiens 
nestoriens de Perse sous Justinien,” Comptes-rendus des séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres 114,2 (1970): 201-207; Alois Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition 2,2: The Church 
of Constantinople in the Sixth Century (London, 1995; trans. John Cawte and Pauline Allen; trans. 
of Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche 2,2: Die Kirche von Konstantinopel im 6. Jahrhundert 
[Freiburg, 1989]), 465. 

24 The Miaphysite account is part of an anti-Nestorian compilation and is titled: “Summary of 
the discussion that Emperor Justinian held with Paul, Bishop of Nisibis, who was a Nestorian” 
(London, British Museum, Add. 14 535, [f. 16v—20r] f. 16v and 191): aan Masini 3ar Wiria 
rod oiha aia ihr aa iar hasrss nadkums Hor aura Cf. Guillaumont, “Justi- 
nien et l’Eglise de Perse” (see note 23), 62-66 with photocopy (appendix) and French translation 
of the Syriac manuscript. The Syriac word mdabbranuta (~asiax) is usually translated as 
“economy” or “providence,” which unfortunately does not reflect the instructional and guiding 
meaning it has in Syriac. 

25 Cf. Abramowski, “Martyrius-Sahdona” (see note 3), 19. 
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criticism of him, were most probably directed against Henana and his follow- 
ers. But Simon, the metropolitan of Nisibis, supported Henana and boycotted 
the Synod of 585. Although he was thereupon suspended, Simon was still able 
to allow Henana in 590 to issue new statutes for the School. Henana’s teaching 
seems to have influenced several monastic circles, which already showed many 
elements dissenting from the ecclesiastical teaching, including such ideas as the 
rejection of the Sacraments.” 

Babai rejected the teaching of one gnoma in Christ and considered the teach- 
ing of the “natural and hypostatic union” (duane haar Masry)” the basic 
christological error that had started mainly with Cyril and led to many heresies.”* 
He further held that Justinian’s writings had resulted in the heresies of his ac- 
tual opponents Henana and the Messalians which he even associated with each 
other.”? Babai’s Tractatus Vaticanus 178 is directed entirely against people who 
compared the union of the natures in Christ to that of the union of the human 
body and soul and who claimed: “Just as the soul and the body are one gnoma, 
thus God the Word and man are one qnoma.”*° Both parties might have found 
confirmation for their own point of view in a few ambiguous Syriac fragments 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius.” 

The conflict between the two streams culminated in the departure of a signifi- 
cant group of teachers and students during the catholicate of Sabrisho‘ (596-604). 
It might have been the group defending the two qnome formula in rejection of the 
solutions of the other party that opted for the “one parsopa = one qnoma”-formula. 


26 Cf. Martin Tamcke, Der Katholikos-Patriarch Sabris6‘ I (596-604) und das Ménchtum (Eu- 
ropaische Hochschulschriften, Serie 23, Theologie 302; Frankfurt, 1988), 33-34. 

27 Babai, Liber de unione 3,9 (72,24 V.). 

28 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 62-66; Babai, Liber de unione 3,9 
(75,13-14 V.). 

29 Babai, Liber de unione 3,9 (75-83 V.). For further discussion, see section 1.4. 

30 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus 178 (291,1-3 V.):ralrS miam .rtnaio ae ARB PeeoIT aa’ 
itnaso iw révsina whl Cf. Geevarghese Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 
25-26. 

31 An ambiguous fragment from Theodore of Mopsuestia’s On Incarnation (ed. Eduard Sachau, 
Theodori Mopsuesti fragmenta syriaca Leipzig, 1896], 69,16-71,10) might have played an impor- 
tant role in the debates as well as a gloss to the one parsopa of Christ, “according to nature and 
to qnoma” (mMsnaioa rsa), in the introduction to Nestorius, Liber Heraclidis (125,13-14 B.), 
which was considered completely authentic. See Reinink, “Tradition and the Formation” (see 
note 19), 222, 228-230; Luise Abramowski, “Babai der Grofse: Christologische Probleme und ihre 
Lésungen,” Orientalia Christiana periodica 41 (1975): (289-343) 297-300; eadem, “Martyrius- 
Sahdona” (see note 3), 20-27. 
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This might have taken place not long after 596,” or around 600.” Reinink argues 
that the Miaphysites tactically tried to weaken the Church of the East by stirring 
these internal conflicts.* 

What Henana actually did teach is not clear, since most information on Hena- 
na’s teaching consists of many biased accusations by Babai. These involved a 
variety of heresies connected with the impious Cyril, Arius, Eunomius, Justinian, 
the Theopaschite Severians, magic and astrology, and especially Origenism.®” In 
Babai’s later Life of George, Babai still stated that Henana not only made God 
limited, susceptible to suffering, mortal, divided and separated, but also denied 
the resurrection of the body, admitting salvation to the soul only and—like Ori- 
gen—taught that everyone could participate in the nature of God.*® Probably, 
discussions on human free will were involved as well and Henana was accused 
of denying this.*’ 

To obtain more information on the School of Nisibis and Henana than the 
polemics of Babai provide, we can use two contemporary sources, written by one 
or two persons called Barhadbeshabba, a teacher or teachers of the School of 
Nisibis who had left it in protest against Henana. One source is the Ecclesiastical 
History,** which was written by Barhadbeshabba ‘Arbaya. Unfortunately, it is not 
sure when he wrote it and thus whether or not it was written under the auspices 
of Henana. The fact that he considered the confession of a single divine nature 
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nestoriens (Leipzig, 1895], 477). 
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and a single qnoma a heresy might indicate that he had written it after he had 
left the school.” The Cyrillians and Severians are said to acknowledge one nature 
and one qnoma after the union and thus to introduce mixture and confusion.”° 
The author of the other source was also called Barhadbeshabba and he most 
likely wrote it when he was still at the School of Henana, as the latter is praised 
highly. It was called The Cause of the Foundation of Schools“ and was addressed 
to the new students and presumably read each year. Although it does not contain 
clear christological statements, it sheds some light on the epistemology of the 
School of Nisibis. The Cause contains several Aristotelian and Neoplatonic con- 
cepts and it is moreover influenced by the Origenist literature of Evagrius, which 
had a deep impact on East Syrian monasticism and seems to have played a role 
in conflicts about the right epistemology.” The Cause divided learning into intel- 
ligence (yx1,) and action (~haiasm). The perfection (naz) of intelligence 
was the exact comprehension (hhasaiam OF asain) Of the knowledge of all 
beings, while the perfection of action was the excellence of virtues (haiku 
whaly).? As we will see in Section 1.4, Babai made a similar division. Such divi- 
sions stood in the Aristotelian tradition, as was the connected basic assumption 
that the rational mind was necessary for discriminating between good and bad,“ 
which was also familiar to Theodore. 

The content of the Cause can be summarized as follows:* After an introduction 
of God’s epistemological inaccessibility,“° the text dwells on the divine illumina- 
tion and the human soul with its cognitive faculties. Both intelligence and actions 
have to be perfected. God created for humans the visible world to enable the 


39 Cf. Barhadbeshabba, Historia ecclesiastica 2,7 (PO 23, 193,5-6 N.). 
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School of Nisibis (see note 21), (1-19) 11-16; Reinink, “Tradition and the Formation” (see note 
19), 232-233. 
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44 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,59 (100 F.); Barhadbeshabba, Causa scholas condendi 
(343,8-344,7 S.; trans. Adam Becker, “Barhadbeshabba, The Cause of the Foundation of the 
Schools,” in idem, Sources for the Study of the School of Nisibis [see note 21], [94-160] 111-112). 
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rationality of the mind to read from the diversity of creation the name of God, the 
creator of this all. The human soul and reason are able to gain some knowledge of 
the ineffable, transcendent God by means of distinctions that exist in nature and 
that form a chain of being.”” God also provided schools and the Cause offered a 
scholastic history running from Adam via especially Jesus, Theodore and Narsai 
up to Henana.“® The Cause is a continuation and elaboration of the pedagogical 
ideas of Theodore and focuses on free will and the imitation of Christ.“? This 
educational perspective with God as pedagogue was a typical trait of Antiochene 
exegesis and was closely connected with soteriology. Theodore considered the 
biblical history a manifestation of God’s pedagogical measures that were aimed 
at leading man towards immortal life in heaven.*° Because Antiochene Christology 
was to a great extent soteriologically determined, it was often defined in terms of 
the necessary guidance (mdabbranuta) of man.” 

The Cause does not seem to give evidence that substantiates Babai’s accusa- 
tions, but might have given rise to his suspicions concerning Origenism. The Cause 
claims that in order to prevent human beings from envying the honour of the 
angels, the former were called Gods and even received the ability to traverse the 
firmament and authority over creation, including the course of the luminaries.” 
Babai, however, granted only the best part of the human soul, the free reasoning 
(axa) with its free will, the freedom to leave the body and to choose to either 
go to heaven or to remain in a low state.*’ He further rejected the idea that the 
rational part of the soul (logistikon, ~y\\n yx vos) is part of divinity, by 
stating: “This knowledge can connect itself to the wisdom of God, but not to his 
nature, as Origen and Henana state; it is however a gift of the Spirit.”** Babai 
associated such Origenism strongly with the teaching of a composite qnoma and 
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of becoming one nature with God,® which he corrected in his Commentary on the 
Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus. For instance, when commenting on Evagrius’ state- 
ment “all of them will be Gods,” he claimed that Henana and Origen had inter- 
preted this as “one nature we are created with God.”** Babai argued here and 
elsewhere that reasonable beings are not children or heirs of God by nature, but 
only by grace.” 

It is, however, not clear whether or not Henana really acknowledged one 
(composite) gnoma. Abramowski holds that he did and that the whole conflict 
even started when Henana started to apply this concept to the Christology of 
two natures. After this time it was not possible any more that discussions on the 
formula “two natures-one parsopa” and the formula “two natures-two gnome-one 
parsopa” existed side by side in the School.*® Reinink, however, does not attribute 
much influence to presumptions that Henana accepted the Neo-Chalcedonian 
formula or sought for other compromises with Chalcedonians and Miaphysites. 
Because so little is known of Henana’s work itself, Reinink concedes only that 
Henana “was no pronounced supporter of the two-gnome option.”*’ He recognizes, 
however, that Henana’s disciple Isaiah of Tahal “taught the Chalcedonian doc- 
trine of the one hypostasis or perhaps the neo-Chalcedonian formula of the one 
composite hypostasis.”°° Reinink argues that the two streams came to conflicting 
conclusions, because they interpreted the term gnoma differently. One stream 
would have followed Nestorian lines and opted for the “two natures - two gnome” 
formula of Nestorius, as they held that each nature (kyana) implied its own qnoma. 
The other stream, to which Henana might have belonged, would have accepted 
a close connection between parsopa and qnoma. Reinink argues further that the 
Nestorian stream interpreted therefore the phrase “assuming one qnoma” as an 
expression of the Miaphysite position of one nature of Christ, while the other 
stream rejected the formula “two natures is two qnome” as they could not but 
interpret this as leading to two parsopa.” As the connection being made between 
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qnoma and parsopa was similar to the proposed terminology of Justinian,” it is 
not impossible that Henana sought common grounds with neo-Chalcedonians 
and even with Miaphysites, at least for the sake of clarity in debates. 

Besides the christological arguments, other factors might also have contrib- 
uted to Babai’s polemics against Henana. Michael Morony, for instance, ascribes 
a pivotal role to Henana in searching for a theological and exegetical compromise 
with the Miaphysites, while he was supported by aristocrats striving for more 
power within the church.® But Reinink rejects both the theory that ascribes Mi- 
aphysitism to Henana and the theory that Henana’s exegesis was deviant from 
that of the Church of the East.® The hypothesis of an alliance between Henana 
and aristocrats with Miaphysite sympathies against the clergy will be discussed 
in the next section. 

Concerning the debate on the question of to what extent the School should 
hold on to the Theodorian tradition, Reinink assumes that a liberal and open 
tendency opposed a strict-Theodorian tendency which elevated Theodore to “the 
determining factor in the formation of their theological identity and that of their 
church.”® The followers of Henana would represent the liberal tendency, as they 
still allowed to use other fathers beside Theodore, such as Diodore, Basil, Chryso- 
stom and Evagrius. Reinink explains the strict-Theodorian position as a reaction 
to the many christological disputes in the School of Nisibis which seemed to 
threaten this bulwark of East Syrian Orthodoxy. The strict Theodorians would 
therefore have started to emphasize Theodore’s position more and in 605 they 
even granted him the exclusive authority in exegetical instruction.® 


1.3 Geo-politics and lay elites 


Jean-Maurice Fiey describes how various groups or individuals in and around 
Nisibis had a pro-Byzantine attitude. This became critical again during the time 
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that the Byzantine emperor Justin II started to attack Persia in 565 and even tried 
to recapture Nisibis in 572. Khosrau, of course, preferred here higher clergy he 
trusted. But this did not always work. The varying loyalties can be seen in the 
examples of Paul the Metropolitan of Nisibis and of Isho‘yahb I, then the bishop 
of Arzun and formerly head of the School of Nisibis. Paul provided Justin II with 
strategic information, but was deposed in 573 when the Persians took the nearby 
Byzantine garrison of Dara and he died shortly thereafter, while Isho‘yahb I sup- 
plied intelligence to the Persian king and became catholicos in 581/582. Although 
Nisibis remained in Persian hands, its position continued to be contested during 
the next decades.®’ According to Martin Tamcke, Henana headed a heterogeneous 
but powerful movement, which favoured Byzantium. 

Morony holds that the conflict with Miaphysite movements escalated after 
the fall of Edessa in 610, when the Persian king started to experiment with a 
pro-Miaphysite policy to attract people of the newly conquered provinces, and 
churches in and around Seleucia-Ctesiphon were handed over to Miaphysites. 
Opposition came from monks of the Great Monastery under the leadership of 
Babai and Yazdin.® Yazdin was called the “head of the believers”” and was a 
powerful tax collector at Khosrau’s court and very influential within the Church 
of the East. He owned many estates and, like other landed Christian Persian 
aristocrats, built churches and monasteries.” Yazdin’s influential family seems 
to have had pro-Byzantine sympathies.” 

Morony further draws attention to the already existing system of patronage 
over churches and monasteries by local aristocrats, who strove for more influ- 
ence within the church. He suggests that the rivalry was mainly between these 
aristocrats allying with Henana versus clergymen and a monastic party headed 
by Babai defending their ecclesiastical autonomy, and that Babai’s party had 
therefore developed a distinctive christological doctrine.” Although consider- 
ing the role of the lay patrons is a valuable addition in trying to understand the 
conflicts, the proposed dichotomy between monks and clergymen versus a lay 
school party does not seem to stand, and consequently would not have been a 
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factor in the development of the new Christology. Babai fought other monastic 
circles and there were tensions between clergy and monks as well. The situation 
was far more complex and there were many exceptions, such as Yazdin and other 
influential lay Christians who sided with the clerical party and aristocratic con- 
verts who had become monks. It does not seem unthinkable however that some 
local aristocrats allied with the Church of the East in an attempt to protect their 
churches and monasteries from being taken away and handed over to Miaphysites, 
while other aristocrats might even have encouraged this transfer as long as these 
properties remained under their patronage. This suggestion is in line with Joel 
Walker’s observation that by the end of the Sasanian period, “the monasteries of 
northern Iraq had become critical institutions for the transmission of Christian 
family wealth.”” 


1.4 Monastic circles 


There was a large and heterogeneous group of monks—rejecting the clergy and 
following their own ways—that might have been influenced by various combina- 
tions of Miaphysitism, Origenism, Messalian tendencies and Henanian circles. 
The challenge caused by these diffuse groups might have elicited Babai’s attacks 
on their basic tenets. These monks should not be confused with the monks who 
belonged to the reform monastery affiliated with the Great Monastery of Izla, of 
which Babai was the abbot. 

The dissenting monks were often referred to as “Messalians” (rmi\ J). Babai 
stated in his Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus that the falsely 
named Messalians claimed that humans can know God as he does himself and 
that they can see him.” He described them as “diviners” (4 Jo u\ o>)” and 
named them in one breath with Henana and Justinian. Though the term Mes- 
salians was often indiscriminately used to discredit opponents, Messalian tenden- 
cies might nevertheless have played a role, if one defines Messalian with Adam 
Becker as an “ascetic movement which challenged the social order and advo- 
cated an immediate access to the divine.””” 
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It is remarkable that Babai elevated Evagrius (345-399) and the monk John 
of Apamea (first half of the fifth century) to the same position as that of Theodore. 
Babai considered them the two pillars of orthodoxy that corresponded with two 
ways for believers: “spiritual knowledge” (sain “hx 2.) and “training of virtue 
(or asceticism)” (Wwaikus1 as\aa).”? He commended Theodore for beginners 
as providing basic knowledge of outward faith, and Evagrius and John for the 
more advanced internal development of virtues.” The works of John of Apamea, 
a pre-Chalcedonian mystic, were used by Syriac monastic circles of both Mono- 
physite and Dyophysite denominations. John discerned three orders of spiritual 
development: the ways of the body, the soul and the spirit. The “final perfection” 
is only fully attained after the resurrection.®° 

The originally Neoplatonic and Origenist work of Evagrius Ponticus, which 
was also condemned by the 553 Council, played another important role in monas- 
tic mysticism. Evagrius held that, originally, intelligent souls were in intellectual 
unity with the divine, but had fallen away from this unity into a bodily state in 
which they had to find their way back to this former unity through asceticism 
and contemplation, or theoria.*’ His book Kephalia Gnostica was available in two 
Syriac versions. One was a quite accurate translation that probably went back to 
Sergius of Resh‘ayna (t 536) and that still contained Origenist elements. Babai was 
aware of this version, but rejected it as forgery. He used the other version which 
was almost devoid of Origenist elements.** The editorial note of the copyist of 
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Babai’s Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus even stated that it was 
written to defend Evagrius against false claims associating him with the hereti- 
cal Origen.” According to Babai, Origenism not only taught human participation 
in the Divine nature, but also the pre-existence of the soul and the denial of the 
Resurrection, and it would therefore impair the foundation of faith. 

The reasons for which Babai accused Henana of Origenism seem to be diffuse 
and it is not even sure whether or not Henana really was an Origenist. Tamcke 
holds that Henana was an Origenist who used the works of Evagrius for his ar- 
gumentation and that Babai consequently had to defend the Nestorian theology 
against Henana while giving an anti-Origenist commentary.® But probably Babai’s 
identification of the teaching of one composite gnoma with Origenism was one 
reason for his accusation; a second would be the wish to incriminate Henana; a 
third might be Origenism being associated with an epistemology rejected by Babai. 


1.5 Rival epistemologies? 


Becker connects the problems around Henana with an intellectually and socially 
destabilising “influx of new ideas into the Church of the East—West-Syrian theol- 
ogy, alternative forms of exegesis and an Evagrian emphasis on divine accessibil- 
ity, which was labelled Origenism.”*° He seeks the cause for the rivalry between 
the school and the monastery not so much in a different Christology, but rather 
in a different epistemology which might have enabled Henana to challenge the 
hierarchy within the Church.*’ Becker suggests that Henana’s acceptance of Evagri- 
us’ Origenism might have strengthened Henana’s claim to offer the best way to 
spiritual knowledge in the school. Where monasteries might facilitate temporary 
access to the divine, thanks to prolonged spiritual purification and divine grace,** 
the schools allowed claims to be made about the divine while relying on the 
Neoplatonic commentary tradition of the Aristotelian Organon. This can be seen 
in the Cause that “used Aristotle to interpret the created world in order to learn 
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something about its essentially unknowable Creator.”® Although the concept of 
Divine Pedagogy already permeated Antiochene Christology, this now had culmi- 
nated in a formalized education system according to which indirect knowledge 
of the Divine could be accessed through a rational and philosophic process.” 
Becker speculates that if Henana accepted in his school a radical Evagrianism 
permitting direct knowledge of God, this might have challenged the position of 
Babai and his monastery which was close to Nisibis.” 

It was perhaps in this context that Babai defended a hierarchy in which the 
school offered only preparatory learning, while the monastery was the place 
where prolonged asceticism might ultimately grant access to higher knowledge. 
spiritual knowledge and asceticism were instrumental to having a vision of the 
Trinity. Humans had to practice asceticism while following the commandments, 
and might then reach a temporary “spiritual contemplation” (sai; esiar’h)” of 
the Trinity. The monastic-ascetic life was therefore an ongoing effort to gradu- 
ally gain more knowledge of the transcendental God, whereby the last step was 
only possible in prayer and dependent on God’s mercy to reveal himself.*? Ba- 
bai’s commentary on The Spiritual Law expounded how Christ—as the summit 
of Grace—would live in the human soul of the believer and would make it his 
temple.” 

Babai’s Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus allowed the ascetic 
monks a mystical revelation of God without this impairing the transcendence and 
impassibility of God. Babai achieved this by omitting the remaining Origenist parts 
from the already adjusted Syriac translation, giving corrective interpretations and 
focussing on a phased knowledge of God, which the monks could attain. One 
started with the contemplation of the visible creation (natural contemplation). 
When the underlying principles or logoi of the visible creation were understood, 
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unver6ffentlichten Kommentar zu den beiden Sermones des Ménches Markus iiber das geistige 
Gesetz,” Oriens Christianus 44 (1960): (46-74) 52-53. 
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the ascetic could contemplate the intelligible realm.” The last stage was reached 
after a long process of purification of the three parts of the soul. Only when anger 
and desire were no longer affected by impressions, and the rational part of the 
soul was focussed in silent prayer on the light, could the mystic have a vision of 
this light. The rational soul was compared to a mirror that had the freedom to 
focus on either the light of truth or the darkness of ignorance.” 

The earlier phases could be reached in the school under the guidance of 
teachers. But “in the knowledge of the singularity (~a.azss), which is the divine 
essence (rahe), whenever that divine perfection (nai _) comes into be- 
ing, there is no one who learns and teaches, since one perfect knowledge pervades 
in each.”*” This distinction may have corresponded with Babai’s two pillars of 
orthodoxy, Theodore and Evagrius, discussed above. As the monks had to spend 
a minimum of three preparatory years in the community of the Great Monastery, 
followed by a secluded life in a separated cell in the vicinity of the monastery,” 
the possibility is not to be excluded that Babai’s distinction applied to the situa- 
tion in this monastery. 

The Cause had made a similar division between learning and action in the 
access to knowledge of the fundamentally unknowable God. God however, would 
allow humans to apprehend (wa\r) the light of the divine mind by the intel- 
lectual thoughts in the soul, where they might find an image of him, comparable 
to a coin upon which is stamped the image of the eternal King.” Babai, in contrast, 
emphasized that such knowledge was only available for those who were baptized, 
held to the Commandments and were completely purified through asceticism. 
The highest knowledge is seen for a moment as in a mirror and the ascetic knows 
in a moment of peace and love that no creature can know the creator, who cannot 
“be searched” or “be grasped” and who evades before he is apprehended.” 

Becker’s analysis of the difference in epistemology, as described above, is 
valuable for pointing at the rivalry between the School of Nisibis and monaster- 
ies, suggesting that their relative statuses might have depended on the ways (or 


95 Cf. Engelmann, “Der Kephalaia-Kommentar Babais des GroRen” (see note 93), 47-51; Becker, 
Fear of God (see note 50), 176-177. 

96 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,82 and 1,84 (118; 120 F.). 

97 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 4,51 (294 F.): Shakur cada 91 ost al Mh 
resi ALK Wh t91 5 alsa alia dul dul’ hata 3p hams et dale’ 
Aas Cf. Becker, Fear of God (see note 50), 183. 

98 Cf. Camplani, “The Revival of Persian Monasticism” (see note 33), 281-283. See also note 79. 
99 Cf. Barhadbeshabba, Causa scholas condendi (340,1-9 S.). 

100 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium, introduction (38; 40 F.). 
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times) knowledge of the divine could be obtained." However, the conflict mainly 
seems to have been with the Great Monastery and its school that might even have 
been founded in reaction to the teachings of Henana. If one recognizes Jér6me 
Labourt’s conviction that without the opposition by the first three abbots of the 
Great Monastery the teachings of Henana would have prevailed,’ one might 
rather suggest that the Great Monastery challenged the position of the School of 
Nisibis by incriminating Henana and offering formative theological knowledge 
itself.°* Moreover, if the suggested difference in epistemologies (with Origenist 
elements opposing the basic Antiochene dogma) was indeed the critical factor, 
this might precisely have elicited christological discussions. 

Several other scholars also point to the rivalry between the School of Nisibis 
and the Great Monastery. Arthur V6ébus, in his tentative reconstruction of the 
sparse and somewhat contradictory sources, finds indications that the School 
of Nisibis could have been challenged by a rival school with connections to the 
Great Monastery, but Fiey and Becker take here a more careful position.” Alberto 
Camplani attributes victory to the Great Monastery in the complex situation of 
conflicting powers. He suggests that it increased its influence when Babai became 
the supervisor of the Persian monasteries thanks to its loyalty to the conservative 
party of the East Syrian Church, as was for instance demonstrated by its receipt 
of the group that had left the School of Nisibis.” 

Babai might indeed have opposed Henana and his school because of dif- 
ferent claims on how to gain knowledge of the transcendent God. One further 
could suggest that the emphasis on the purification of the individual human 
soul of each monk—who had Christ as his prime example—might have required 
the acknowledgment of an individual human soul in Christ as well. As will be 
shown below, this might have resulted in the idea that Christ must have had his 
own human qnoma too. Such an intrinsic motivation caused by ascetic spirituality 
might therefore have contributed to the development of the two-qnome doctrine. 
This hypothesis is deduced from Babai’s Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius 


101 Cf. Becker, Fear of God (see note 50), 202-203. 

102 Cf. Jéréme Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l’empire Perse sous la dynastie Sassanide (224-632) 
(Paris, 1904), 215. 

103 Sabino Chiala, however, rejects hypotheses that the Great Monastery incorporated a school. 
Sabino Chiala, “Les mystiques syro-orientaux: une école ou une époque?,” in Les mystiques 
syriaques (ed. Alain Desreumaux; Etudes Syriaques 8; Paris, 2011), 72-73. 

104 Cf. Arthur Védbus, History of the school of Nisibis (CSCO 266; Leuven, 1965), 265-268, with 
references; Fiey, Nisibe (see note 3), 48-49; Becker, Fear of God (see note 50), 159-160. 

105 Cf. Camplani, “The Revival of Persian Monasticism” (see note 33), 286-289. 
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Ponticus, which seems to indicate that the human soul could be associated closely 
with the concept of gnoma, combined with metaphors from his later works. 


2 The concept of qnoma in Babai’s work. 


In Babai’s early Commentary on the Centuries of Evagrius Ponticus, qnoma was 
mainly used in a Trinitarian context, although he sometimes spoke of “Christ’s 
human qnoma”"™ next to his divine gnoma, and rejected the heresy of the Arians, 
which taught that the Son in his divinity was a creature with the same nature in 
one qnoma as the First-Born in his humanity.” In a few instances, qnoma was 
used in the old Syriac meaning of “self,” which sometimes can be translated as 
“person,” or was in line with the East Syrian writers in the sixth century who used 
it for the representation of the individual example, or manifestation of a nature.’ 
Babai stated for instance that through the eyes the mind obtains knowledge “of 
qnome and their appearance and their different actions and forms, how they 
are, what they do or suffer.”*°’ When Babai explained the nature of the human 
reason, which is not part of the divine nature, though it distinguishes humans 
from animals, he indicated that the nature of the rational soul needs a gnoma to 
exist. They are thus brought in close association. “We are distinguished by the gift 
of the rationality of our soul. It is a nature that subsists and lives in its gnoma, 
even if it cannot act (in) its characteristic (way) without a body; but it is not like 
the animals whose life is in their blood.”"”® 

Later, Babai used qnoma predominantly in a christological context and he 
repeatedly argued why two qnome were needed for the union of both natures to 
one parsopa and why the one-qnoma doctrine had to be rejected. This is exten- 
sively done in his Liber de Unione, which systematically discusses the union 


106 For instance cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 3,11 (194 F.): résss21 azine’ mmaro see 
also 6,16 (372 F.): mma... . avir’ and resis porn 7,5 (426 F.): .mhasr’s aso 

107 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 4,24 (278; 280 F.)::mb\o asda’ eased ein’s Camiasal 
SOA Tard’ Wor marina iar’ Sa aid Jurfnana i madun’ hein isa arta wining 
W010 Ww MAD M5 TA 9 IIR Cama RMetas CLaMA... ida ish’ 

108 Cf. Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East” (see note 1), 169. 

109 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 7,18 (436 F.): Camhounasnia Wagumamr’ia duos 
6B OS paca aime WO Maa Horta x hesia WLamhasaaa 

110 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 6,51 (392 F.): jm réssaa ..xosn mhalilon ims uexia 
aku oomisi haus Her’ ala imdubas ism wl ina wl ar immains rina eum 
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(rh hasav) Of the two kyane and two qnome in one parsopa of Christ." While 
developing this Christology, Babai used the Liber Heraclidis of Nestorius. He elab- 
orated the concept of two gnome in Christ in order to keep the properties of the 
two natures intact and to explain that the exchange of properties was not pos- 
sible at the level of the gnome, but only of the parsope.’” Babai rejected the 
qnomatic union mainly because it impaired the transcendence of God: it would 
lead to the detested Theopaschism and to the belief that the divine nature can 
be diminished. Furthermore, it would reduce Christ to an illusion and appearance, 
which would impair the very basis of faith.”’ It would also introduce mixture and 
confusion of the two natures in Christ and even the—rejected—teaching that hu- 
mans have the same nature as God. Babai argued that if the human gnoma of 
Christ could become one with the divine gnoma, this would apply to all human 
qnome. As we have seen, Babai concluded that admitting a qnomatic union in 
Christ was the same as falling to the heresy of Origen.™ 

Babai acknowledged the “qnomatic composition” (mMsnaro reaaai) of hu- 
mans."” In contrast to angels and animals, humans have a qnomatic and natural 
unity, consisting of a soul and a body, of which the natures and qnome are “nec- 
essarily” (Yura) and “forcefully” (xu 54)" united into one gnoma. Sepa- 
rately, the gnome of the human soul and body are “not firm” (Ws.359) or “fixed” 
(j.0%),"” as they cannot completely exist and function without each other. But 
together, they “subsist in itself” (mys5 pxom)"* as one gnoma and cannot unite 
with other qnome. Therefore, Christ’s human qnoma could not unite with the 
divine qnoma. Babai thus refused to compare the union between soul and body 
to the one in Christ, because he considered it to be forced and involuntary and 
he rather emphasized the christological union that is personal, voluntary, not 
compelled and not susceptible to suffering.”’ An additional reason to reject a 


111 Cf. Abramowski, “Die Christologie Babais des Groen” (see note 19), 227-228, 235; eadem, 
“Christologische Probleme” (see note 31), 328. 

112 Cf. Abramowski, “Christologische Probleme” (see note 31), 302-306. 

113 Cf. Guillaumont, Les ‘Képhalaia Gnostica’ (see note 35), 89-93, with references. 

114 Cf. Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (295,12-15 V.); Guillaumont, Les ‘Képhalaia Gnostica’ (see 
note 35), 189-193. 

115 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (295,31 V.). 

116 Babai, Liber de unione 3,9 (72,24-25 V.). 

117 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (300,15.31 V.). 

118 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (301,7 V.). 

119 Cf. Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (291,1-307,16 V.); Abramowski, “Christologische Probleme” (see 
note 31), 309-314, 332; eadem, “Die Christologie Babais des Groen” (see note 19), 244; Chediath, 
The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 87-89. 
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composite gnoma in Christ might have been that such qnome were considered 
unstable and temporary.’ The view that God and the spiritual realm could be 
composite had also been rejected by others within the Church of the East.” 

Babai further argued that Christ has two gnome, because each nature needs a 
qnoma in order to really exist and because this qnoma is the individual instance 
of a nature. From the Trinity, only the gnoma Word was involved in the union 
and similarly, from mankind only Jesus Christ. The union of these two individual 
natures implied therefore two qnome. Otherwise the whole divine nature and 
the whole human nature would be united to this parsopa. In a summary of his 
Christology Babai explained this necessity to recognize the individual instances 
(qnome) of each general nature (kyana) and emphasized the tight interrelation- 
ship between qnoma, kyana, qnoma and parsopa thus: 


Every nature is known and revealed in the qnome that are beneath it, and every qnoma is 
a demonstrator and upholder of the nature from which it is. And every parsopa in the 
qnoma is fixed (ss30) and made distinct [as to what] it is. And no nature can be known 
without a gnoma and no qnoma can stand without a nature, and no parsopa can be distin- 
guished without the gnoma. Take the qnoma and show us the parsopa! Take away the nature 
and show us the gnoma! 


120 Luise Abramowski suggests that Babai was especially influenced by Proclus’ assumption 
that a composite qnoma would end in dissolution and loss of existence of its parts. She further 
suggests that mks puom raio was an attempt to translate Proclus’ term oj8unootatov, al- 
though she acknowledges that Proclus applied it only with respect to simple hypostases. But as 
Proclus held also that the intellectual soul is an ob@unootatov, which somehow can be tied up 
with bodies, this suggestion does not seem improbable. Cf. Abramowski, “Christologische Prob- 
leme” (see note 31), 307-314; eadem, “Die Christologie Babais des Groen” (see note 19), 244; 
Marije Martin, Proclus on Nature: Philosophy of Nature and Its Methods in Proclus’ Commentary 
on Plato’s ‘Timaeus’ (Philosophia antiqua 121; Leiden, 2008), 26. 

121 Becker points out that already Narsai (+ 503) had emphasized the simplicity of God, calling 
him “The one without composition” (d-la rukkaba): Becker, Sources (see note 21), 101-102. We 
have seen that the Ecclesiastical History also rejected the one composite qnoma. The qnoma of 
a soul is marked by subtlety (~aus\o) and simplicity (nal.2a), terms which are generally 
used to refer to the attributes of the immaterial (and therefore without parts) spiritual realm. Cf. 
Barhadbeshabba, Historia ecclesiastica 31 (PO 9, 593,3-4 N.; trans. Becker, Sources [see note 21], 
51); Barhadbeshabba, Causa scholas condendi (334,4 S.; trans. 101 B.). Michael Malpana, who 
was also among those who left the School out of protest against Henana, stated that the Father 
“is not incarnate and not composite” (raat r\a imam re\) (Michael Malpana, Contra Jaco- 
bitas [ed. Luise Abramowski and Alan E. Goodman, A Nestorian Collection of Christological Texts 
(see note 7), vol. 1, 109,17-19; trans ibid., vol. 2, 63,31-33]), and that therefore the qnoma of the 
Son is not composite either. 
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Because nature is common and invisible, it is known in its own gnome. And just as the 
nature of the Trinity is common to the three qnome, so the nature of men is common to all 
the qnome of men. And if we say of the two natures that they were united in one parsopa, 
not declaring expressly two gnome with them, we are saying that the whole nature of the 
Trinity was united, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and that the whole nature of men was 
united, Jesus, Judas, and Simon.” 


Kyana is the invisible nature in a general or abstract sense (e.g. divinity, human- 
ity), which is made known by its individual instances, the gnome. These qnome, 
in turn, are distinguished from each other and made visible by their parsopa.’” 
The parsopa is the “property” (Whasks or dalsa) of the gnoma. Each gnoma 
has a parsopa which “keeps it from being another and determines what sort of 
qnoma it is.”’** 

The incarnation is an act of all three gnome of the Trinity. These are distin- 
guished from each other by their “own name” (males omaz) which is their 
“distinct” (esia) parsopa.’” Babai made a further distinction between Word and 
Son, which was in line with Theodore and indicated that it was not the Word that 
died or suffered, but the Son.”® Chediath points out that “Word” signified his 
divine nature he shares with the other two gnome of the Trinity, but that cannot 
be shared with any creature. “Son” signified the parsopa of filiation, the natural, 
unique and unchangeable property of the Word, which makes it distinct from the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. This parsopa of filiation is full of honour and glory 
and is communicable with creatures but not with the Father and the Holy Spirit.’”” 

Babai also argued that a qnoma that subsists in itselfis fixed, incommunicable 
and indivisible, and henceforth cannot be taken by or added to another qnoma. 


122 Babai, untitled text X (207,2-19 A./G.; trans. 123,29-124,10 A./G. [modified]): Raso5 wus Aa 
saa wid dao .oun Puan eismama am MLaum Mato jaa ly ka anim ,mahavdna 
WAs pani earn aio la tao An wads rs op rua lao cau’; pide sano Mains 
Ta Asin aa Lid a dana Mato alaow i2iaks rains als ws on Aa Lid lo wren 
Muar Maura .wkin mls ans .am utwhn wa am resaX ean A» amtnaio 2 aawa 
rato Camilan am RaQ. reewion us iam ais Cameblhs am aay whasdkulds 
Lamas ian WA Raia eld 15 iraq 219 tas ated A tor ia Gia amu at rein; 
dead rein; ua oils eran wwaia Misa Word tw hes wind Whasdulks ua mia 
Oma Miamsa wars 

123 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 86-91. 

124 Babai, Liber de unione 4,12 (160,2-3 V.): ama retary renason mkales aku Ar oi aa gia 
dtine’ ool zian 

125 Babai, Liber de unione 1,5 (34,14-15 V.). 

126 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 123; idem, “The Christology of Mar 
Babai the Great,” in Inkulturation des Christentums im Sasanidenreich (see note 37), (205-214) 208. 
127 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 123, 128-130. 
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Yet, although the parsopa was considered to be fixed, too, it could be assumed 
by another parsopa.’”* 


The gnoma is fixed (sss) and stable and possesses all the properties of its common nature; 
it is called the individual ousia. But a parsopa is fixed and can be assumed. It is fixed as it 
indicates the distinction of the gnoma: that this is not that one. And it can be assumed by 
another gnoma indicating everything the gnoma acquired in his distinction from another.’ 


For a qnoma that subsists in itself (q@s.> jasa%) cannot be assumed or added to by another 
qnoma and become together one qnoma, which acquired everything of the nature. But a 
parsopa can be assumed and yet remain in its own qnoma of which it is the authentic 
(Xaresisa) parsopa.””? 


In contrast to a gnoma, a parsopa is “assumptive” (%.-¢=.m: — capable of assuming 
or being assumed) and “unitive” (12 — capable of uniting). The parsopa of 
Christ is therefore the same as the parsopa of the Son that has assumed this 
specific human parsopa.”’ Although Babai was aware of the difference in uses of 
terminology that had contaminated the christological debate, he stuck to his own 
definitions. He stated for instance that Cyril, Eutyches, Julian, and the rest of the 
Theopaschites falsely identified gnoma with parsopa, and parsopa with qnoma.’” 

Babai compared the union in Christ to the Trinitarian Union: just as the three 
divine gnome are one eternal nature and essence and existence, the human and 
divine natures with their gnome constitute one Son. The two gnome have kept 
their fixed properties without confusion in the one parsopa of the Son of God 
who had assumed the parsopa of Jesus Christ. What naturally and fixedly belongs 
to one gnoma pertains to the other gnoma by union, by parsopa and by assump- 
tion.’”? Several adverbs to describe the union of the two natures are used repeat- 


128 Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 88-89. 

129 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (299,26-300,2 V.):rehilaa aria r1s0.tiz0 a: sano Liam reais 
résano nook rsano maker Gita gia ol Goa dts AK reamard’ reat ean 
mato ior eala Mama inn’ mcs a amhna .an AN mama .traiara mhawsia sian1 
ivr’ m1 mhaz-ias Cf. André de Halleux, trans., “La christology de Martyrios-Sahdona dans 
lévolution du nestorianisme,” Orientalia Christiana periodica 23 [1957]: [5-32] 11-12. 

130 Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (301,7-11 V.): a@ankma ams X\ plus pun WX Maio 
sami ot Maa Lid our ema rior pom ais as oman ams ovine’ ea de 
. durdrin faa .1a nada’ amiuaa ama Maio hous anna 

131 Babai, Liber de unione 2,8 (71,11-15 V), see also note 126. 

132 Cf. Babai, Sanctus Georgius (498-500 B.). 

133 Cf. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai (see note 2), 132-133; Babai, Liber de unione 2,8 
(71,11-15 V.): Rommaz. Onn retro’ dur tm durdaa 619 oI Chasis dursane hamlets in’ 
prams kurta kurvaa 619 ot Sorta azn’ guar dures Furano resins mion 
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edly and somehow resemble the Chalcedonian adverbs mentioned above.” The 
rejection of any kind of confusion or change dominated however.’” Babai further 
analysed five traditional Antiochene descriptions for the Christological Union: 
“assumption” (hans), “indwelling” (“haimas), “temple” (Wlasm), “cloth- 
ing” (hzaa\) and “conjunction” (~haasos).° These terms are used in an attempt 
to describe different aspects of the union of the finite with the infinite. The con- 
clusive remarks following these descriptions have been coined as Babai’s central 
explanation of the characteristic features of the Christological Union. The union 
is: infinite; without confusion, mixture, admixture, composition or parts; not 
passible; and not out of necessity but voluntary. This emphasis on the free will 
of man is an important trait of Antiochene Christology. 


This adorable, marvellous, ineffable union has therefore all these ways and is above all these 
in a different way: . . . voluntary and according to the parsopa towards the one adorable 
mdabbranuta (guidance) in one conjunction and indwelling and union of the assuming 
with the assumed. And the conjunction (is) without confusion and the indwelling (is) 
infinite. For unitedly God dwells infinitely in his finite humanity, like the sun in a shining 
pearl, in one union.” 


Though the divine nature is invisible, the result of the union of the natures is 
visible in the glory of the one parsopa, which is like the sun in a shining pearl. 
Such metaphors occur repeatedly in Babai’s epistemology. 


3 The qnoma, the soul and their metaphors. 


Babai connected the soul, the gnoma and the mirror closely together in his epis- 
temology. He held that the soul is an incorporeal, rational nature, which is united 
with the body in one human qnoma. 


134 See also note 14. 

135 Cf. Babai, Liber de unione 2,7 (57,7-16 V.). 

136 Babai, Liber de unione 6,21 (227,13-16 V.). 

137 Babai, Liber de unione 6,21 (230,13-23 V.): ra whismha ehuXL ow Whasiw dam cam 
mas oe. Se arias ick’ ain ~ Asa tal kur en ain sania wWrhallrro 
pL résami whasiwa haian.a haga: ino hko hain waisl haa isa 
dra aasata oar ean TX artasm A am Wl haianca re hhls Wl re hasioa eons 
eMdhaste ins oo hay tno ene Yor Whamm mhazir’s cf. Abramowski, “Chris- 
tologische Probleme” (see note 31), 331-332. 
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The impressions received by the outward senses arouse the passive part of the soul to wear 
the forms they are imprinting in it .. . Likewise, the invisible and intellectual meanings of 
the mysteries stimulate the mind to “wear” (y=\sa\) their “reflection” (iar’h) as ina clean 
mirror.’** 


God reveals himself therefore in the rational part of a soul that is baptized,” pure 
and free from passions. It even becomes God’s home and temple, who shines in 
it during prayer.° As the “rational soul” (sis evas) can function as a “mirror” 
(Waste) after baptism, which is thus endowed with free will, it can choose to 
receive either the light of truth or the darkness of ignorance: 


The rational soul is naturally like a shining mirror, and because of its freedom it can 
henceforth receive any image it wants . . . However, because of the free will given to it, it 
can also receive the darkness and obscurity of ignorance. But if it seeks to gaze up again 
from the earthly to the heavenly [realm], it imprints the light of knowledge and the habits 
of virtue in its gnoma.“? 


This statement shows clearly that the mirror, soul and qnoma are closely con- 
nected and that the soul can “imprint” (.=\,) the light of knowledge and the 
virtues in its qnoma. When the soul is pure, the mind can receive the reflection 
of its gnoma in which God in his revelation shines. Not only the rational part of 
the soul, but also the other parts, anger and desire, are involved in the choice for 
chastity and holiness.“? When focussed on the light, the “spiritual” (R104) can 
see the incorporeal things and understand their reflections (w.ianh).* 


138 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 4,67 (302 F.): réeX_4 dash Jain hasey th pl has 
mMimaa pl Mam... .75 ea ohn ePndms yalsal irra hear whl al we tals 
rsam\ ol el oS Ara epihos in usa; Ivir’s Masaaki Wada ara ic 
pcomlla starch ihosin daisass wer’ mo galsal :.51 rll eual G1 aim The word theo- 
ria (Greek, Bewpia; Syriac, siacd) is often translated as “contemplation” or “vision.” Where 
Babai used it in the context of a “vision” in a mirror it will be rendered here with “reflection” as 
this seems to be more appropriate. 

139 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,70 (110 F.). See also note 148. 

140 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 7,28 (452 F.). 

141 For instance, Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,45; 1,59; 1,81; 1,84; 2,18 (86; 100; 118; 120; 142 F.). 
142 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,59 (100 F.). duis wor’ isis was whil» vas 
Mm ARM 26. rt gmt un hams da moins 15 Loom biama .adur’ Guiaazs mln 
As\s pas5 sah awa. ho An aarwa ria ino al Kooudkie’s Chains halle m3 
iMhathans reésita Chul ima mains sal, haus hal whine’ 2 ius Did 
143 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,84 (120; 122 F.). 

144 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 1,70 (110 F.): mas dss ras D1 aM WK iwai 
LOMA Msianw’h da darnoma .mhoumas rwashma sat AN AN 1x5 - ham 
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Commenting on another sentence of Evagrius (“When the minds of the saints 
receive the reflection [iar] of their gnoma, then both the denseness of the 
bodies will be taken away from the centre and from that time on the vision will 
be spiritual.”)° Babai explained that this meant that when the mind is cleansed 
and silent the ascetics have a spiritual vision and see their gnoma in an unsearch- 
able light. He continued that this is only possible for “the one who receives the 
reflection of his qnoma, and sees its secret in the pure mirror in which God in his 
revelation shines to his delight.”™”° 

The highest form of knowledge is that of the Trinity. It is found in the soul 
that—to the delight of its qaoma—assumes the reflection (iar) that “every- 
thing is from him and through him”™’ after it has perceived all the varying imag- 
inations in the world. Until the Resurrection, however, the highest knowledge 
can only be experienced temporarily and imperfectly like in a mirror.““® 

Babai used the example of an iron mirror (the purified soul) and a magnetic 
stone to explain at the same time how the soul can be lifted up by the life-giving 
stone to a height above sensory perception, and to warn that this does not imply 
the heresy of making the soul a part of the divinity, because stone and iron have 
different natures.’ The example of the mirror figured also in the Liber de Unione 
to explain that two natures still can have one parsopa. The mirror can “absorb” 
(maXxs ai rao) the whole “appearance” (mnamr) of the sun “unitedly” 
(Xsraa20)°° and temporarily acquires its properties: it becomes hot and can 
ignite fire. It does not, however, receive the nature of the sun, which does not 
change and remains one, even if reflected in many mirrors.” In the Tractatus 
Vaticanus 178, the metaphor of the mirror illustrated that an individual face can 
be noticed in two gnome. When looked at in a mirror, the one face (parsopa) is 
stable in the viewer’s qnoma, while the other is assumed in the qnoma of the 
mirror.” 


145 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 2,62 (174 F.): .Wammouos sian’ alas reson ads 
-Wamk huisait dias disap oo doh téaK a Whoa and eum 

146 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 2,62 (174 F.): :Ana maior rsiarns am ds Or en 
.oramaal ys mulxs Wale? nor ideal dois is mMhoumaa 

147 Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 7,55 (466 F.): w\oa elam oo riasia Wis gS BID 
els a lads iad’ .maran tamaal esiacwh wom amnls oa iol ash, eA deers 
emus daa Ja ons ihn hs aw hal hala re hyvorinms 

148 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 3,63 (232 F.). 

149 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium 2,34 (152; 154 F.). 

150 Babai, Liber de unione 3,11 (129,19-20 V.). 

151 Cf. Babai, Liber de unione 3,11 (129,1-130,9 V.). 

152 Cf. Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (303,26-304,2 V.). 
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It is difficult to see in Babai’s examples a clear development, if any, from 
his earlier use of qnoma to that after 612. But the above examples show that he 
combined gnoma with the metaphor of the mirror that must have fascinated him, 
as it already had Ephrem."*? 

Some other metaphors illustrating the imprint of the parsopa of one qnoma 
in another qnoma of different nature can be useful to understand Babai’s metaphor 
of the mirror better. Examples are the imprint of a parsopa in materials that can 
receive this, such as wax, clay or gold. Babai explained how the parsopa can be 
one, but the natures and gnome cannot, when he compared Christ to a golden 
coin carrying the picture (parsopa) of the king. When the coin is pressed into 
clay, the clay receives the parsopa of the king with his honour and splendour. In 
this example, the gold represents the divine nature; the picture the parsopa; the 
coin the gnoma of the God Logos; the clay the human nature. The clay keeps and 
shows the newly acquired parsopa, while gold and clay keep their nature. The 
parsopa of the king is therefore one, but exists in two gnome: that of the golden 
coin and the clay. In the language of Babai this means that the one parsopa of 
the king and his splendour is “truly” (or “authentically”) (4:4) and “fixedly” 
(%&sr¢san0) to the gnoma of the gold, while it belongs “assumptively” (4.-¢=.004) 
and qua parsopa (s.réaa .ia)”* to the clay.”” 

Babai used the example of the coin again in the Tractatus Vaticanus 178 to 
explain why the parsopa is given or assumed, while the qnoma is not given or 
assumed. When the image and name of the king are engraved in gold and this is 
stamped into clay (or wax), the clay does receive the image and text, but not the 
gold. The one parsopa is now visible in two ways: fixed and qnomatically in the 
gold and assumptive in the clay, while both have their own gnoma.”* The parsopa 
in these examples is not unitive, however, in a christological context it is.” 


153 Ephrem often used the imagery of the mirror of the self that had to be polished in order to 
reflect an aspect of the divine truth. Cf. Sebastian Brock, The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual World 
of Saint Ephrem (Cistercian studies series 124; Kalamazoo, 1992), 39-40, 74-76. 

154 Babai, Liber de unione 4,17 (165,14-18 V.): Raasro wins réalnr maa gia ws ham Misa na 
smiaaz mias raa wiaa reals MAdE momar mma, durtsano ot durdsion tu ja roma 
réaala maior Ara durdaa oid Ara ot doreoscs 

155 Cf. Abramowski, “Christologische Probleme” (see note 31), 307-308. 

156 Cf. Babai, Tractatus Vaticanus (303,14-25 V.). 

157 Cf. Abramowski, “Christologische Probleme” (see note 31), 307-308. This example might 
ultimately have been derived from Plato, who compared the human soul to wax that can be 
imprinted by the perceptions. The quality of this wax determines the quality and durability of 
the imprint. Cf. Plato, Theaetatus 191c-195a. 
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These examples show not only how the natures were thought to remain dis- 
tinct while having one parsopa, but might also suggest that Babai could have 
applied these to Christ in a more profound manner. Taking into account the so- 
teriological necessity of Christ having a free will in a human qnoma, which had 
to be tried, one might conclude that it was the purity of the human gnoma itself 
that enabled Christ to receive his qualities and possibly even to show the parsopa 
of God in a clear and lasting manner. His obedience in doing God’s will out of his 
own free will had a strong soteriological character and was the ultimate example 
for man. The role of Christ’s human qnoma for salvation can clearly be seen in 
Babai’s comment on Hebrews 5:8-9.°° Babai did not comment on the last part 
explicitly, but the soteriological aspect is implied in his statement that the human 
qnoma of Christ, just like that of other men, had to experience the temptation 
of suffering and obedience in order to be perfected and receive immortality and 
unchangeableness. 


Although he is a son from the womb in a unity with God the Word in one sonship, he learnt 
obedience through the sufferings he endured and was thus perfected (4\_dr’). That is to 
say, he learnt in which (state) he was because of obedience. For he did not know immorta- 
lity and unchangeableness, how they are, until he received them in his human gnoma by 
labour. And similarly he did not know the sufferings until he was tried by them, because 
they were not natural and fixed; but through trial he received them in his gnoma. ... And 
true is indeed everything written about him that he endured in his human gnoma.”” 


We thus have seen that not only the ascetics had to purify their gnoma in order to 
reach perfection, but that even Christ had to experience temptations in his human 
qnoma. Although Babai might have elaborated the comparisons of the gnoma with 
mirrors, gold or wax in order to integrate his two-qnome doctrine in monastic life, 


158 Heb 5:8-9. The NRSV renders this with: “Although he was a Son, he learned obedience 
through what he suffered; and having been made perfect, he became the source of eternal salva- 
tion for all who obey him.” The Syriac Peshitta renders “what he suffered” with “the fear and 
sufferings he endured”: (9) hanmkeal mal, Lams viva wiles oo maka is al, ma 
wals\s Rear ALL cool Gahess abe’ Camlal ama .taX_hr’ rétama As can be seen in the 
next note, Babai omitted this “fear” and further elaborated the concept “Son.” 

159 Babai, Liber de unione 4,15 (145,25-146,10 V.). ressim aX_ & aku’ Wis pl al, a1 
rama whanmhesal mals Laws ris Wo die hots was whl ole hols masts 
haha vl al am wa EN A momen A= ma ami urd\ mal. 1 I ALK die’ 
woe ln ro teen’ mmaias alan aass moi Mr idadurd’ Miaar’s hraralohen vila 
urtsano ml jdm ooukur duréua als cas toms jokes ow Whuizwm ulal uml cam 
rasir mais laws mals askar ols GA uid Vie... mates ain’ dao cis ee 
Cf. Abramowski, “Christologische Probleme” (see note 31), 323-325. 
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one might also suggest that the metaphors reflected several developments within 
asceticism which resulted in an intrinsic motive to acknowledge two qnome in 
Christ. First, the individual self, the free individual soul and gnoma were associ- 
ated tightly with each other. Second, the ascetics were eager to purify their soul 
so that its substance (its gnoma) could become like a clear mirror in which they 
could see a reflection of the light of God. Third, Christ was their ultimate example 
and had all the human characteristics except for sin. Fourth, when the ascetics 
consequently ascribed such a purification to Christ as well, it might finally have 
become necessary to identify a human gnoma in Christ in addition to his divine 
qnoma. Moreover, as the sun was a metaphor for God, while the Son was compared 
to a ray that enlightens the mind and empowers and shines in the gnoma that 
received it, he might have been considered the mirror in which he could reflect 
the light of Divinity, like the sunlight dwelling in a pearl, and this light might 
also have been reflected by the saints.*®° A closer examination of the remaining 
parts of the unedited commentary on the two sermons of Mark the Monk, which 
probably was written by Babai, may corroborate this thesis." 

Babai was no exception in associating the soul and the purified gnoma in 
which the Divine could be seen, sometimes also combined with the metaphors of 
mirrors or coins. That association appeared, for instance, in the work of Sergius 
of Resh‘ayna and in the contemporary Ecclesiastical History and Cause. In the 
work of Babai’s successors, a few indications of the mystical connotations of the 
concept of gnome also can be found and may have found their expression in a 
so-called mirror christology.’® 


160 Cf. Babai, Expositio libri Centuarium, introduction; 4,24 (18; 36; 42; 278 F.). 

161 This commentary is preserved in British Library Add. 17270. Paul Kriiger holds that Mark had 
strongly influenced the asceticism and mysticism of Babai, who had presented Mark’s words as 
his own opinion. See for a description of this text Kriiger, “Zum theologischen Menschenbild” 
(see note 95), 46-48, 74; idem, “Cognitio sapientiae: Die Erkenntnis der Wahrheit nach den 
unverdffentlichten beiden Sermones Babais des Groen iiber das geistige Gesetz des Monches 
Markus,” in Liturgica, monastica et ascetica, philosophica: ... held at Christ Church, Oxford, 1959 
(ed. F. L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone; Studia patristica 5; TU 80; Leuven, 1962): 377-381. 
Cf. Lucas van Rompay’s report on the discovery of eight additional folios in Deir al-Surian: Lucas 
van Rompay, “From Waste to Wealth,” Newsletter of Levantine Foundation 3 (2009): 3, 7. 

162 A further elaboration is beyond the scope of this article. Treiger finds elements from this 
mirror-Christology in the Islamic mysticism of al-Ghazali and suggests that the roots can be 
traced back to John of Dalyatha. As we have seen, this may at least be traced back to Babai. 
Alexander Treiger, “Al-Ghazali’s ‘Mirror Christology’ and Its Possible East-Syriac Sources,” The 
Muslim World 101 (2011): (698-713) 699, 709-712. 
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4 Conclusion 


Babai defended the “two-natures-two-qnome in one parsopa” formula in many 
ways. He not only guarded this newly defined orthodoxy in his own highly influ- 
ential monastery and those affiliated with it, but he explained also extensively 
why two gnome are needed and not one. Babai was a fervent polemicist who op- 
posed principally the range of heresies he saw stemming from Cyril and Origen 
and their teaching of the one-gnoma doctrine, which threatened to undermine 
many Antiochene principles. Babai accused Miaphysites, Justinian, Henana, and 
the circles affiliated to Henana of being their followers. The vigour of Babai’s 
defense of this two-qnome formula seems to have been driven by several factors. 

The acknowledgment of two gnome in Christ was not really new, although it 
officially appeared for the first time in the records of the Synods of the East Syr- 
ian Church in 612 under the influence of Babai. Briefly after 431, Nestorius had 
already recognized two qnome in his apologetic Liber Heraclidis which was not 
available in Persia until 540. After the decisions of the Byzantine council of 553, 
which anathematized anyone not acknowledging one single composite hypostasis 
(qnoma) and identified hypostasis with prosopon (parsopa), the discussions within 
the famous theological School of Nisibis on the right integration of the concept 
qnoma to their Antiochene formula “two natures in one parsopa” seem to have 
led to conflicting solutions and formula. 

Babai accused Henana, the director of the School, of teaching the one-qnoma 
solution. It is not clear, however, whether Henana really opted for the Neo-Chal- 
cedonian one composite qnoma or even had Miaphysite sympathies, or whether 
he just defended the old Antiochene formula. He might have been in line with a 
Syriac version of the Neo-Chalcedonian terminology that identified qnoma and 
parsopa and this might have made him suspect. Those who did not accept the 
one-qnoma solution but opted for a two-qgnome Christology left the School. They 
probably did so because they associated qnoma closely with nature and concluded 
therefore that one qnoma implied a one-nature Christology instead of the Antio- 
chene two-nature formula. Many of them were connected to the Great Monastery, 
which was supported by the higher clergy in their efforts to bring diverse dissident 
monastic circles under their control. To this monastery belonged a school of some 
renown, and this was strengthened by the teachers who had left Henana’s school. 
Babai seems to have represented the Nestorian stream of the School of Nisibis in 
acknowledging two gnome. 

The geo-political situation of Nisibis at the contested border of the Byzantine 
and Persian Empire at times of war gave rise to many additional tensions, as 
diverse and sometimes opposite loyalties to secular leaders ranging from local 
officials to the emperors were implied. The threat from Miaphysites was tangible 
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when they were awarded confiscated churches, monasteries and lands. Local 
authorities, mostly lay aristocrats, who could have invested their family capital 
in these properties, were affected and might have allied with one or the other 
denomination, probably depending on both theological and opportunistic con- 
siderations. The suggested specific alliance between aristocrats and the circles 
around Henana seems therefore to belong to a wider, general pattern and therefore 
not to have influenced Babai’s defence of the two-qnome formula profoundly. It 
is further not always clear to what extent such a distinct Christology was instru- 
mental in finding favour with secular leaders. 

Like Henana, Babai was influenced by Evagrian mysticism. Babai modified it 
into a system acceptable to the Church of the East. He eliminated Origenist ele- 
ments from Evagrius’ work and transformed it to a system that bound the monks 
to obedience to the hierarchy while guarding the Antiochene distinction between 
God’s transcendence and human passibility against the notion of God and man 
becoming one. Babai elevated John of Apamea and this domesticated Evagrius 
to a similar position to that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, recommending both to 
monks in their efforts to gain access to the most advanced knowledge, that of 
God. In his mysticism, Babai may also have been influenced by Mark the Monk. 

Epistemology, furthermore, played an important role, as the School of Nisibis 
and the monastery probably had rival claims on supremacy depending on who 
would offer the best way to the highest spiritual knowledge. These two groupings 
might moreover have differed in the extent to which this was thought possible. 
Although Henana remained in the Antiochene tradition of Divine paideia, Ba- 
bai seems to have emphasized more that the mode of God’s essence cannot be 
known. To him, this insight even formed the culmination of spiritual knowledge, 
for which baptism and the ascetic life were a prerequisite. It has been suggested 
that Babai rejected Henana’s Origenist epistemology, because Henana might have 
used it to claim the best way to the highest knowledge to be not only by reason, 
the focus of schools, but also by inspiration. This would increase the prestige of 
the School and decrease that of the monastery. If this assumption is right, the 
difference in epistemology might have been a threat to Babai and might therefore 
have intensified his accusations against Henana for teaching Origenism and the 
doctrine of one gnoma. According to Babai, both Origenism and the one-qgnoma 
Christology went along with the acceptance of only one nature in Christ, which 
would imply the teaching of the participation of the human nature in the divine 
nature. This in turn could be used to advocate the theory that the human intellect 
enabled humans to know the unknowable God and even to become God, which 
was abhorred. Here again, it is not clear to what extent Babai’s accusations really 
applied to Henana. Maybe it was only a difference in terminology that gave rise to 
suspicions of the teaching of a one-qnoma Christology. Moreover, the connection 
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made by Babai between the teaching of one (composite) gqnoma and Origenism 
must not necessarily have been Henana’s, and the accusation of Origenism might 
principally have been aimed at incriminating Henana. 

All the reasons given may have played a role. However, this paper has drawn 
attention to an aspect neglected thus far, which becomes clearer when the word 
qnoma is presented consistently as qnoma, rather than being rendered with a 
variety of expressions or even ignored as has often happened in translations and 
secondary literature. The new perspective focuses on the asceticism of the monks, 
which was aimed at finding the highest truth and required the purification of the 
individual soul. Sometimes, the soul was associated closely not only with the hu- 
man qnoma, but also compared to a mirror that might reflect the light of Christ, 
just as Christ was considered to be the perfect representation of God. This might 
have resulted in an intrinsic motive of the monks to recognize also an individual 
human qnoma in Christ and might therefore have been an additional motive for 
their spiritual leader Babai to defend the two-qnome doctrine. It was moreover 
strengthened by Babai’s soteriology: the obedience of Christ, according to his 
free will, which was in his human gnoma, was thought to play a crucial role in 
the salvation of man. Babai stated in this respect that even the human qnoma of 
Christ had to be tried and to learn obedience in order to be perfected. 

My survey thus far indicates that Babai often used gnoma in the sense of 
individual nature, which was closely associated with the soul and the way it 
receives knowledge from impressions in its substance (qnoma). As this gnoma 
was moreover compared to an imagery already used by Ephrem, namely a mirror 
that could reflect the highest knowledge to the ascetic, the addition of two gnome 
must therefore also be seen in the close relation between Babai’s Christology and 
epistemology, which required the purification of the individual soul or gnoma. This 
purification was probably only considered possible in the ascetic life of monks 
who had Christ as their prototype. Christ’s human obedience and the purity of 
his soul, which—like a clear mirror—made him a perfect image of God, served as 
an example through which to enjoy a blissful, but momentary, vision of God. In 
line with the Antiochene tradition, Babai taught that although the divine nature is 
invisible, it is visible in the union of the two natures, namely in their one parsopa. 
Babai explained that the invisible is seen like the sun in a mirror or a pearl. After 
baptism, the gnoma of the soul could become a mirror and should use its own 
free will to direct it at the light of truth by discerning between good and bad, so 
that it finally might reflect the Trinity for a moment during prayer. 

The way Babai linked the highest knowledge with the individual soul and 
qnoma might therefore have fostered his defence of the doctrine of two gnome. 
Meanwhile, Babai also might have tried to make this doctrine more applicable 
for the monks of his monastery by connecting it further to its ascetic-mystical 
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tradition. As aspects of Babai’s epistemology seem to have existed before his 
time, Babai’s two-gnome doctrine might even have been the expression of an 
already existent undercurrent within reform monasticism, which was to last at 
least during the next decades. A further rereading of relevant Syriac passages, 
such as those of Mark the Monk and John of Apamea and of the later East Syrian 
mystical works might corroborate this hypothesis. 
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